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VIII. — The Bucolic Idylls of Theocritus. 
By Trof. AUGUSTUS T. MURRAY, 

LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY. 

Sainte-Beuve wrote of Theocritus in 1846 : " Les Anciens, 
s'ils ont eu a subir bien des outrages du temps, lui ont du 
cet avantage du moins d'echapper a l'analyse de la curiosite 
biographique." 

In the light of the meagre details which tradition has pre- 
served for us regarding the life of Theocritus, these words 
seem at first sight well grounded ; but any one who has 
studied even superficially the recent literature dealing with 
the poet and his works must confess that they have been 
belied by the event. For not only is the curiosite" biographique 
abundantly manifested, but the appreciation of Theocritean 
poetry, to which the penetrating analysis of the great French 
critic contributed so much, has been made to depend largely, 
if not entirely, upon the results of such investigations. 

In fact, if we are to accept the newer theories, we have lost 
for all time our Theocritus ; we are told that there is not and 
never was a genuine pastoral ; that all is from start to finish 
not conscious art alone, but artificiality ; that the herdsmen, 
however much they may seem to be drawn from life, are but 
disguised poets ; and that their words, so na'fve, so in keeping 
with their characters, as we fondly thought, so plainly sub- 
stantiated and confirmed by folk-lore and tradition, are after 
all but so many riddles, under which lie hidden the literary 
squabbles of a thoroughly learned and sophisticated age. If 
all this is true, we must of course accept it ; but before we 
give up our Theocritus and our belief in a genuine pastoral, 
it is well to see whether or not the evidence at hand compels 
us to do so. If this leads us to a discussion of the tradition 
regarding the poet's life, it is because the two problems are 
inextricably interwoven. 

The few statements that have come down to us regarding 
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the life of Theocritus have been collected and discussed very 
often, but they appear to be mere inferences from the poems 
themselves. That he was a Syracusan by birth (not a Coan, 
as some still hold, following a statement in Suidas, who is, 
however, but quoting an opinion he does not himself share) 
may be said to be the view now all but universally accepted ; 
and we know that his aK/irj fell in the period covered by the 
reign of the second Ptolemy. For the rest our guide must 
be, not the guesses of the ancients, but a careful study of the 
poems themselves, — a study which seeks tangible facts, and 
which is not controlled by hypotheses. 

Such facts, if I may use the word, are the following : 
(a) Theocritus, born in Sicily, appears from the poems them- 
selves to have spent considerable time also in southern Italy, 
in Cos, and in Alexandria. It is highly important to date, 
if possible, these several sojourns; and of the very highest 
moment to determine what the influences were which sur- 
rounded the poet during the formative period of youth and 
early manhood. 

(b) Theocritus was in Alexandria, at the court of Ptolemy, 
at a period subsequent to the marriage of Philadelphus and 
his sister, Arsinoe, and before the death of the latter (Idylls 
xv and xvii). The date of the marriage is still a matter of 
dispute among Egyptologists ; the date of the death of 
Arsinoe may be said to have been fixed as 271-270 (v. 
Prott, R.M. LI 1 1, 460; v. Wilamowitz, Textgeschichte, 152). 

(c) Previous to this Theocritus had sought to find a patron 
in Hiero of Syracuse (Idyll xvi), and had failed. It is true 
that, owing to the chaotic condition of our knowledge of 
Sicilian history at this epoch, the exact dating of Idyll xvi 
has been a matter of great dispute ; but I make the above 
statement unhesitatingly; for the arguments whereby xvi is 
proved earlier than xvii seem to me to be overwhelming (see, 
most recently, v. Wilamowitz, op. cit., 153 ff.). This com- 
pels us to accept the date 275 for the rise of Hiero, and 
to refer Idyll xvi to the period immediately following — i.e. to 
accept the chronology of Vahlen as against that of Beloch 
and Gercke. 
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(d) Among the friends of Theocritus — omitting for the 
present dubious identifications — appear Callimachus and 
Nicias, the physician of Miletus. The name of Aratus, the 
astronomer-poet of Soli, should, I am convinced, be added to 
this list, for I still hold that he, and not some obscure Coan, 
is the Aratus of Idyll vii, although this identification is now 
generally given up. What we know of the lives of these 
men should be used, though with caution, as giving us pos- 
sible chronological data. 

We begin, then, with this bare outline: Theocritus was 
born in Sicily (at a date difficult to determine) ; he sought 
the favor of Hiero 275-274, and failed ; he then turned east- 
ward and approached Ptolemy. In this case he was success- 
ful, and by or before 271-270 we find him established as one 
of the group of poets at Ptolemy's court. 

Here we are at once confronted by two questions of vital 
import. Before he sought Hiero's favor, had Theocritus 
made a name for himself as a poet ? and, if so, what was the 
character of his early poems? Regarding the former ques- 
tion, Idyll xvi should itself give information; but it has 
meant different things to different scholars. Bucheler, e.g., 
declared (R.M. XXX, 55) that Theocritus wrote it "firmata 
aetate ac fama." Bernhardy, on the other hand, describes it 
as a poem "welches bei wiirdiger Haltung ein jiingeres Lebens- 
alter voraussetzt, als der Ruf des Dichters noch nicht allge- 
mein anerkannt war." I cite these divergent views rather 
than those of scholars who have written upon the subject 
more recently, because they appear to be based upon a study 
of the poem itself, rather than upon assumed chronological 
data. For the rest it may be said that scholars generally, 
though not universally, incline to the latter view. Indeed; 
Legrand's words are true, " II n'est aucune piece du recueil 
theocriteen de laquelle on puisse affirmer qu'elle preceda en 
date l'idylle xvi," though this of itself proves little. Certainly 
the author of Idyll xvi is not a mere novice. He is a poet; 
and while the theme does not appeal to us (" Die hohle Hand, 
die sich hinter Id. xvi verbirgt, ist unverkennbar," Holzinger, 
Philol. LI, 195), nevertheless there is a delicacy of treatment, 
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coupled with a warmth of poetic feeling, which we miss sadly 
in the formal Idyll xvii. 

The second question is a larger one. What would natu- 
rally be the character of these early poems, if there were 
any ? The poetry of Theocritus, in so far as it is his own, 
and as distinct from the general literary tendencies of his 
age, is genuinely Sicilian, — Sicilian in thought, in color, in 
tradition. The bucolic pieces, whether rightly or wrongly, 
call up before our minds pictures of pastoral life not as it is 
in colder climes, but as it was, and in measure still is, in the 
sunnier lands washed by the Sicilian sea. What more natu- 
ral, therefore, than the assumption that the poet began first 
to express himself in the poetry most characteristic of him, 
and that he came only gradually under the influence of 
Alexandrian learning? Indeed, Idyll xvi of itself suggests 
this. Besides the warmth of poetic feeling which it shows, 
we note a distinct " bucolic " touch in vss. 90 ff., and, what is 
more important, find abundant evidence of the influence of 
Pindar upon the author, but none of the influence of Cal- 
limachus, e.g. (Kuiper, Mnemosyne, XVII, 383). The needless 
learning shown in vss. 104 f. has, of course, suggested Alex- 
andrian influence; but this is a mere touch and cannot be 
taken as proving that such influences were the ones under 
which the genius of Theocritus took shape. On the contrary, 
Idyll xvi lends support to the view, in itself the most natural 
one, that the poet's youth and early manhood were spent in 
Sicily and southern Italy, and that at the time it was written 
the poet had not as yet come under the deadening influence 
of Alexandria. Certainly there is little likelihood in the 
assumption that after turning eastward in 274, Theocritus 
returned to Sicily. In the tumultuous days of the Punic War 
Sicily could have had few attractions for a man of letters. 
The view, therefore, that the bucolic pieces are early, or even 
that they were written before the poet had ever been in the 
east, has found many adherents. Attractive as it is, how- 
ever, I believe it to be untenable, at least as regards the 
majority of the bucolic pieces (yet see v. Christ, Ueberlieferte 
Auswahl Theokritischer Gedichte, 398); but we are concerned 
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not so much with the question of the actual dates of the com- 
position of the various poems, as with that of the influences 
surrounding the poet during his formative period. 

At the same time the counter assumption is at least possi- 
ble, that as a novice Theocritus began in the conventional 
manner of his day and only gradually found his proper vein ; 
or, as many prefer to put it, that his proper vein was itself 
thoroughly " Alexandrian," thoroughly learned and artificial. 
This view has such support as is afforded by the opinion, 
held both in antiquity and by the majority of modern Theoc- 
ritean scholars, that Theocritus in early manhood studied 
under Philetas, the poet-critic of Cos. General a priori argu- 
ments therefore help us but little. We must turn back to the 
poems themselves. 

This brings us at once to the problem of Idyll vii and to 
the two all-important questions of the assumed stay in Cos 
and of Theocritus' friendships. It should be prefaced that 
Idyll vii is the only one in which we have to do with what is 
certainly hot a genuine pastoral, but with what has been well 
termed the "bucolic masquerade." Here Theocritus intro- 
•duces himself under the name of Simichidas, and tells of his 
meeting a certain Lycidas (also without doubt a pseudonym) 
and engaging with him in a contest in song; he mentions 
incidentally the names of Philetas and of Sicelidas (who is 
known to be Asclepiades of Samos), both as poets with whom 
he does not as yet venture to compare himself ; sings of the 
love affairs of Aratus, his dearest friend and his fei/o? ; and 
mentions as a pastoral singer a certain Tityrus, and as pipers 
a man from Lycope and one from Acharnae (see, however, 
v. Wilamowitz, op. cit., 164). Other names which occur in 
the Idyll appear not to be pseudonyms. 

Scholars, following a suggestion of Meineke's, have gen- 
erally, although not universally, identified Tityrus with 
Alexander of Aetolia. Lycidas has been held, after 
v. Wilamowitz, to be Dosiadas. Such at least appears to 
be the prevailing view. For myself, I grant that the ulti- 
mate grounds upon which it is based — namely, that the two 
men appear to have been friends, and that the two poems, 
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the Altar of Dosiadas and the Syrinx of Theocritus, are 
marks of this friendship — are indisputable ; but there is no 
proof that Lycidas denotes this particular one among Theoc- 
ritus' friends. The view of Legrand, which sees in Lycidas 
Leonidas of Tarentum, seems at least equally probable. The 
prevailing view among scholars (though of late years many 
have waxed sceptical regarding the matter) is in brief as fol- 
lows : Theocritus visited the east in early life and studied at 
Cos under Philetas (statements regarding this in the vita and 
in Choeroboscus are of course mere inferences from Theoc- 
ritus' own words in Idyll vii). He there became a member 
of a poetic circle which cultivated a sort of pseudo-pastoral 
poetry, the various members even calling one another by pas- 
toral nicknames. Theocritus, because he was o-ifio 1 ;, like 
one of the goats of pastoral song, was dubbed Simichidas 
(such at least is the most probable derivation of the name; 
other explanations seem based upon erroneous assumptions) ; 
Alexander, as the son of Satyrus, was named Tityrus (rlrvpoi 
being Doric for craTvpo?) ; Leonidas seems to have been called 
Astacides by a mere anagram (ao-Ta/co's and XeW being synon- 
ymous in one meaning), and may by a slight shift have 
borne also the name Lycidas. This seems at least sufficiently 
plausible to justify those who find a place for him in this 
circle ; and Dosiadas, even if he be not Lycidas, belongs here 
for the reasons mentioned above. That Aratus of Soli was 
also of this company is not now generally believed, and I leave 
the matter open, as it is not essential to my argument. To 
the list, if this theory be correct, we should perhaps add the 
two pipers alluded to, and possibly Aristis, as denoting in all 
probability poets; and it is not strange that scholars have 
thought that among them we should find a place for those of 
Theocritus' cotemporaries, whose work shows " bucolic " 
tendencies, — e.g. Hermesianax. But this is mere guess-work. 
Whether or not Nicias belonged to this circle cannot be 
determined. It is generally held that he was a friend of 
Theocritus' youth ; and it is known that he was something 
of a poet, as well as a physician. The scholiast on Idyll xi 
quotes the opening lines of the poem with which Nicias replied 
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to Theocritus. To Nicias Theocritus addressed Idylls xi and 
xiii, and xxviii was written to accompany the gift of an ivory 
distaff, sent by the poet to the wife of his friend. The eighth 
epigram is also a proof of this friendship. (See v. Wila- 
mowitz, op. cit., 1 59 f ., for a discussion of the relations of the 
two men.) 

Callimachus is not generally assumed to have been a member 
of the Coan brotherhood, although Legrand has maintained 
that the Aristis of Idyll vii is no other than Callimachus, and 
Gercke has made the same assumption regarding Lycidas. 
For these guesses, however, there is not a shadow of evi- 
dence ; yet it should be pointed out that it is an epigram of 
Callimachus which gives the clue to the identification of 
Lycidas with Leonidas of Tarentum. (On the Astacides- 
epigram see v. Wilamowitz, op. cit., 176 n., where it is dif- 
ferently interpreted.) This would bring Callimachus into 
close relationship with the school at Cos. At the same 
time one would naturally assume that Theocritus made the 
acquaintance of Callimachus when he went to Alexandria, 
after his failure to find a patron in Hiero, i.e. about 274-272. 
We have no valid ground for assuming that they had ever 
met before that time, or that Callimachus (as is stated by 
v. Christ, op. cit., 402) had brought it about that Theocritus 
should be invited to the court of Ptolemy. This friendship 
therefore throws no light on the problem before us. 

Before attempting to fix definite conclusions, we must 
notice two points of importance. (1) Idyll vii is, as stated 
above, the only one in which we have any real evidence for 
the "bucolic masquerade." That disguised poets are to be 
looked for in the other Idylls also, is assumption pure and 
simple. (2) Idyll vii is unquestionably to be put relatively 
late in the poet's career. As to this opinions have differed, 
but the cumulative effect of the separate bits of evidence 
seems convincing. I append a brief summary. 

(a) The opening words, ^5 jflooros, best fit a time of com- 
position separated by a considerable interval from the time of 
the events themselves. What this latter date may have been is 
a question the answer to which is given in the following pages. 
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(&) The poem shows clear traces of imitation of Callima- 
chus, and therefore seems to date from a period subsequent 
to Theocritus' stay in Alexandria. 

(c) It is most probable that by " Zeus " in vs. 93 Ptolemy 
is meant, and this would point to the same conclusion, although 
connections between Cos and Alexandria may have been suf- 
ficiently close to justify such a phrase even before the poet's 
visit to the capital. Further, this touch would naturally lead 
us to put vii later than xvii. 

(d) The recondite allusions in vss. m ff. and 115 f. show 
that Theocritus has come under Alexandrian influences ; nor 
is there anything to excuse the learnedness. This marks 
these passages as different from xvi, 194 f. It is perhaps 
worth while to mention that vss. 1 1 5 f . suggest that before 
this Idyll was written Theocritus had visited Miletus. 

(e) The allusions to the constellations in vss. 53 ff. are pre- 
cisely in the manner of Aratus ; i.e. they deal with the practi- 
cal side of astronomy, and are widely different from the poetic 
allusions to the stars in which the epic, e.g., abounds. (Cf . xiii, 
25 ff ., 49 ff . ; xxii, 8 ff ., 2 1 f . ; xxiv, 1 1 f ., and contrast the normal 
epic (unlearned) use in xxv, 85 f.). This suggests, if it does 
not prove, that this Idyll is later in date than the publication 
of the Phaenomena {circa 276—274 ?), whether or not the 
Aratus of this Idyll be identical with the author of that 
poem. Such references to the constellations do not occur 
in the bucolic Idylls proper. 

(/) Vss. 47 ff . seem plainly to be aimed at Apollonius. 
This has often been stated and as often denied, — denied 
chiefly because it has been assumed that Idyll vii was written 
before the Argonautica was published. But that objection 
falls if a relatively late date be assumed for the composition 
of this Idyll. In the light of so many indications of a late 
date, we may well deny that the objection holds. It may be 
added that vii, 126 looks like an imitation of Apoll. iii, 640. 
On the basis of this reference to Apollonius, Knaack and 
Susemihl are inclined to date vii, "etwa in der Mitte der 
sechziger Jahre." Legrand and Cholmeley, who give the 
dates 270 and 285-280 respectively, of course deny the allusion. 
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(g) The Philinus of this Idyll is presumably the runner 
who won the Olympic victory in 264-260. That the poem 
portrays him as a youth is but natural; a considerable 
interval has elapsed. 

(h) Theocritus is in this poem manifestly not a beginner. 
He has written poems which (on the common, and, I think, cor- 
rect, interpretation of vss. 92 f.)have brought him to Ptolemy's 
notice. " Sous la bonhomie modeste du berger, on sent percer 
la fierte d'un poete qui n'en est plus a ses debuts," Couat, 
392 n. ; cf. Girard, Etudes, 250. This is not without force; 
and one may go further and say that such a pseudo-pastoral 
as is seen in Idyll vii of itself gives ground for the belief 
that the genuinely bucolic pieces had already been written. 
The pseudo-pastoral would naturally follow, not precede, the 
genuine pastoral. The view of Legrand (Etude, 156 f.) that 
a conventional sort of pastoral was already in vogue in the 
school of Philetas, and that the realism of Theocritus is 
meant as a protest against such fantasticalities, does not 
commend itself. 

When these various indications of a relatively late date are 
brought together, their cumulative force is so considerable 
that the matter seems to me scarcely to admit of debate. We 
may, therefore, safely follow Susemihl and Knaack, and date 
the poem circa 265, — about ten years after Theocritus turned 
eastward. 

Now as to the events themselves with which the poem 
deals. According to the common view they fall quite twenty- 
five years earlier, when Theocritus and the other poets men- 
tioned were gathered together in Cos about their leader and 
teacher, Philetas. What, it is asked, brought them there, 
if it was not the desire to study under the great master ? (See 
Susemihl's vigorous defence of this view in the Jahrbiicher for 
1896, 386 f. ; cf. Philol. LVII, 331.) This, it must be con- 
ceded, is very plausible ; and when the " bucolic " touches in 
Philetas and in the other poets, whom Theocritus is assumed 
to mention in Idyll vii, are observed, the case becomes still 
stronger. If we hold to this, we must assume that Theocritus, 
even while a youth, came under the influence of Alexandria ; 
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and there will not be a poem of his in which we may not 
legitimately look for traces of such influence. Learned allu- 
sions, conventionalities, over-elaboration of details, fantasti- 
calities even, will be neither impossible nor improbable. 

At the same time, even in the fascinating task of recon- 
struction, we must not lose our sense of perspective, our 
ability to measure varying degrees of probability. I have 
conceded that there is a high degree of plausibility in the 
assumption that Theocritus studied in Cos before the death 
of Philetas (which is put tentatively circa 285), and that he 
there became closely associated with other poets of his day. 
To go further and say that these poets were regularly called 
by pastoral nicknames, is to make an assumption that pos- 
sesses distinctly less probability ; and to take the next step 
and assume that they habitually disguised themselves as 
Lycidas does and masqueraded in pastoral garb, is to desert 
probabilities altogether. Yet both of these latter assump- 
tions are commonly made by the newer school of Theocritean 
critics; and then this same pernicious notion of disguised 
poets must needs intrude itself everywhere, and be made 
the very corner-stone of their interpretative system. Now 
and again a saner voice speaks, but it is scarcely heard. 
Helm's wholly admirable paper in the Jahrbiicher for 1896, 
475 ff., is dismissed by Knaack with a contemptuous "bietet 
nichts neues." 

With remarkable unanimity almost all scholars have relin- 
quished their former views and have followed v. Wilamowitz 
in declaring that the Aratus of Idyll vii is not the author of 
the Phaenomena: so Knaack, Susemihl, Wendel, Geffcken, 
Helm, Cholmeley, e.g. ; and this has caused some scepticism 
regarding the school at Cos. In the existence of this I have 
never believed, — even v. Wilamowitz has now given it up 
( Textgeschichte, Vorwort), — and I have always been doubtful 
about an early stay on the part of Theocritus in the east. 
My present purpose is to show that even the proposed iden- 
tifications of the personages mentioned in Idyll vii do not 
compel us to believe in such a stay. 

With reference to these identifications we must remember 
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that we are dealing with combinations which, however shrewd, 
may none the less be misleading ; and in the ultimate analy- 
sis our evidence is slender indeed. Not one of them can be 
called certain, unless it be that of Simichidas with Theocritus 
and that of Sicelidas with Asclepiades ; and while these are 
universally accepted, no scholar has any convincing explana- 
tion to offer for the pseudonym given to Asclepiades. Fur- 
ther, it is to be noted that neither Philetas nor Sicelidas take 
any part in the action of the poem ; they lie outside of it, in 
a sense, as Homer does, the X.iov aoiBov of vs. 47. We must 
admit that Lycidas denotes some real person, but whom ? 
The list of conjectures includes Aratus, Callimachus, Dosia- 
das, Leonidas, Rhianus, Astacides, and perhaps still others. 
Could not one, for example, with some degree of plausibility 
see even in the name a reference to Lycus of Rhegium, to 
whom the story of the goatherd fed by bees is said by the 
scholiast to be due ? That the other apparent pseudonyms 
also denote real individuals is generally assumed, but cannot 
be proved. Tityrus, e.g., may be merely a conventional pas- 
toral name, and scholars may after all have been pursuing a 
will-o'-the-wisp in seeking to identify the bearer of it. (V. 
Wilamowitz, op. cit., 165, admits the possibility of this, but 
holds to the other view.) 

This may seem; an excess of scepticism ; but it is well to 
remember that we are on very shaky ground. Moreover, to 
go even beyond these identifications and to assume that the 
Tityrus of Idyll iii must be the same individual, and there- 
fore the same disguised poet as the Tityrus of Idyll vii, or to 
see a mysterious significance (v. Wilamowitz, De Lycophronis 
Alexandra, 13 n.) in the fact that the name Comatas in the 
story of the blessed goatherd in Idyll vii seems to be due to 
Theocritus and not to his sources, and that the same name 
is borne by one of the personages of Idyll v, is surely to 
indulge in ingenious, but futile, imaginings. 

We are confronted, however, with a very definite question : 
If these various poets were together at Cos, must it have been 
before the death of Philetas ? We have thus far found noth- 
ing to compel this conclusion, unless it be that the desire to 
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study under Philetas is the most natural reason to be assigned 
for their coming together. But the mere fact that Philetas 
had made Cos a great literary center of itself suffices. It is 
certain that Theocritus spent considerable time there in later 
life, and he appears to have written several of his poems 
there (vii itself e.g., and ii, and very probably others) a quar- 
ter of a century nearly after Philetas' death. It is natural, 
therefore, to ask whether what we know of the lives of the 
poets mentioned suggests any other date as a probable one 
for their being together in Cos. 

We begin with the hypothesis of Idyll vii, which says of 
Theocritus : hnZi)\t,t)a-a<i yap tt) vr\<r<p {i.e. Cos, of course) o 
%eoKpt.T<K ore ek ' AXegavSpeiav ir/oo? UroXe/Jialov airrjei, <pi\o<; 
/careo-Tr) $>pao-iSdfi(p ical ' Avnyevei. (The accepted date for 
this is 274.) 

As to the grounds upon which this statement is based we 
know nothing. It may be a mere guess, or an inference 
from these facts : Theocritus was born in Sicily ; he spent 
some time in Alexandria; Idyll vii plainly deals with Cos: 
ergo Theocritus stopped at Cos on his way eastward. If so, 
the statement lacks all authority ; but it is at least possible 
that it is based on a bit of genuine tradition. (On this, see 
Legrand, 47; v. Wilamowitz, Textgeschichte, 151.) 

The problem of a stay in Cos on the part of Aratus has 
greatly troubled scholars — those, i.e., who have held to the 
old view that this Aratus is he of Soli. Susemihl, before his 
rejection of that view, fixed upon 292-290 as the most prob- 
able date; but Usener {R.M. XXIX, 41 ff.) argued for the 
period intervening between Aratus' first stay in Macedonia 
and his stay in Syria. Now as the literary circle at the court 
of Antigonus was broken up by the disturbances following 
upon the return of Pyrrhus from Italy, this would fall in 
exactly the same period as the assumed visit of Theocritus 
to the island. Susemihl (A.L.G. I, 287, n. 8) rejected this 
brilliant conjecture of Usener's on the ground that at that 
time Theocritus appears to have been in Sicily. This objec- 
tion seems, however, baseless. Theocritus presumably left 
Sicily immediately after his unsuccessful appeal to Hiero. 
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Aratus, then, leaving Macedonia in 274 and journeying to 
the court of Antiochus may well have stopped at Cos and 
there become acquainted with Theocritus. The view of Ha- 
berlin, that Theocritus had met him at the court of Antigonus 
(Carmina Figurata, 50 f.), has found no acceptance. There 
is no evidence that Theocritus was ever in Macedonia. 

Of the sequence of events in the life of Leonidas we know 
nothing; but an extant epigram brings him into connection 
with Pyrrhus, and another into connection with Cos. It is 
easy and tempting to think of him as coming to the east in 
the train of Pyrrhus ; and in that case a stay in Cos would 
be easily assumed. 

There is no tradition that Alexander of Aetolia ever visited 
Cos, but such a visit has often been assumed because of the 
general tendency to identify Alexander with the Tityrus of 
Idyll vii. As he was one of the three scholars set in charge 
of the library at Alexandria by Ptolemy Philadelphus, pre- 
sumably shortly after the latter came to the throne, he may, 
of course, have visited Cos, and, for that matter, other literary 
centres at an earlier date ; but when it is remembered that 
he, too, was one of the group of poets at the court of Antigo- 
nus, it will appear simpler to make the same assumption in 
his case that was made in the case of Aratus. 

These synchronisms are, of course, in every instance due 
to the fact that the assumed stay of Theocritus in Cos falls 
precisely at the time of the breaking up of the literary circle 
at Pella after the return of Pyrrhus; but it is remarkable 
that they concern those poets who, on other grounds, have 
been considered members of the poetic brotherhood' at Cos. 
All that I claim is that, so far as these conjectural identifica- 
tions are concerned, it is as easy to assume 274-272 as the 
date when these men were together at Cos as to fix upon a 
period before the death of Philetas. 

I have omitted Dosiadas (for we know nothing whatever of 
his life, and I am sceptical as to his being the Lycidas of 
Idyll vii) and Hermesianax. The assumption that the latter, 
too, belonged to this circle (the Ageanax of Idyll vii?) rests 
upon most slender grounds, and we are wholly in the dark, 
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not as to chronology alone, but as to almost all that pertains 
to his life. 

The question now arises, Is there any counter evidence that 
makes the above conclusion unlikely or even impossible ? 

(a) The Syrinx, now generally regarded as genuine, is by 
many held to be an early work — and the Syrinx shows more 
strikingly than any other piece in the Theocritean collection 
the learned artificiality of the age. Moreover, v. Wilamowitz 
has shown (De Lycophronis Alexandra, 12 f.) that a close con- 
nection is to be assumed between the Syrinx and the Altar 
of Dosiadas. Opinions differ as to which is the earlier. 

Now if this extraordinary and pedantic composition is lit- 
erally to be put early in Theocritus' life, then the friendship 
with Dosiadas must also be put early, and when we add the 
fact that the pseudonym Theocritus-Simichidas is given in 
the Syrinx, we are practically driven to the acceptance of the 
common view regarding the school at Cos with its artificiali- 
ties, its riddles, and its nicknames, and to bring Theocritus 
under such influences while he was still a youth. But re- 
garding the date of the Syrinx we can say nothing more than 
that it was certainly composed at a time and under surround- 
ings which made such a production possible. It dates cer- 
tainly from a time when the author had come under Alexan- 
drian influences ; and if we have found reason to assume the 
year 274 as the date of Theocritus' first visit to the east, we 
shall simply say that the Syrinx cannot be earlier than that. 
V. Wilamowitz, Textgeschichte, 151, puts it later than 
Idyll vii. 

(b) It is commonly held that the friendship between Theoc- 
ritus and Nicias must have been contracted in the poet's 
youth, and as there is no evidence that Nicias visited the 
west, this has seemed to compel the conclusion that Theoc- 
ritus visited the east. But here, too, our knowledge is very 
incomplete and our information contradictory. If the state- 
ment that Nicias was avfi^oirr^rrp of Erasistratus is true, then 
the other statement that Erasistratus was court physician to 
Seleucus circa 294-293 cannot possibly be true ; for in that 
case Erasistratus' student days can hardly be brought down 
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later than 305-300, when on any theory Nicias must have 
been a mere boy. Either statement may be based upon an 
error, and with the opinion that they mutually exclude one 
another some scholars discredit one, others the other. As to 
the former, it is apparently necessary to assume with Helm 
{Hermes, XXIX, 166) that it is based upon the fact that both 
Nicias and Erasistratus studied under the same master, 
Metrodorus, but that the writer is in error in thinking that 
they were students together, as an interval of some years must 
have intervened. So Susemihl, Philol. LVII, 330; on the 
whole question see also Legrand, Etude, 49 ff. In any case, 
so far as these vexed questions are concerned, there is 
nothing to prevent our assuming that Theocritus and Nicias 
met for the first time in 274. 

The poems of Theocritus which bear witness to this friend- 
ship help us but little. Epigram viii cannot be dated ; Idyll 
xxviii is presumably later than xi and xiii. (That it was writ- 
ten in Sicily, or that the poet must be assumed to have set 
out from Sicily to visit his friend in Miletus, is a natural, but 
not a necessary inference; Legrand, Etude, 50.) Of the 
other two Idylls, xi is held by v. Wilamowitz to be early 
(Aratus von Kos, 183; Textgeschichte, 159, 255), — earlier 
even than xvi (so, too, Susemihl, Philol. LVII, 332, 
although he distrusts the validity of v. Wilamowitz's argu- 
ments; see Jahrbucher, 1896, 388); xiii is, on the other hand, 
put late, later even than the publication of the Argonautica, 
since it is assumed to have been occasioned by Apollonius' 
treatment of the Hylas story (v. Wilamowitz, Hermes, XVIII, 
29; Knaack, id. XXIII, 137. See, however, Turk, De Hyla, 
29 f., and Heumann, De Epyllio Alexandrino, 19 f.). 

This plainly leaves us in doubt, and certainly cannot be 
said to prove that Theocritus' friendship with Nicias was 
contracted at an earlier date than 274. Those who hold that 
xi was written in Sicily and that it is earlier than xvi — and 
this view I have myself been inclined to hold ; both theme 
and treatment accord well with such an assumption — may 
none the less assume that Theocritus later added a preface 
in sending the poem to his new friend. 
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(c) Susemihl (Ja/trbiicker, 1896, 386) argues that the tone 
of Idyll vii makes it necessary to assume that at the time of 
the events there recorded the individuals mentioned were still 
young. " Wiirde nicht auch nach griechischen begriffen ihr 
liebeswandel, wie er hier gezeichnet wird, bei alteren haszlich 
sein, wahrend er nach denselben bei jiingeren ganz natiirlich 
erscheint ? " To Susemihl this, of course, means that these 
events are to be referred to Theocritus' assumed stay in Cos 
as a student before the death of Philetas. In 274 the poet 
was, on the commonly accepted view, about forty. Helm has, 
however (Jahrbiicher, 1897, 589 ff.), adduced valid grounds 
for believing that Theocritus' birth should be put consider- 
ably later than 315, and Kopke, wrongly, as I think, has made 
a similar assumption regarding Aratus (of Soli). Susemihl's 
reply (Philol. LVII, 328 ff.) does not destroy the force of 
Helm's arguments, which seem to me practically unanswer- 
able. It is in the highest degree unlikely that Theocritus 
reached the age of forty without having produced anything ; 
and since very few of our extant poems can on any theory be 
assumed to be earlier than 275, the difficulty is a real one. 
It vanishes, however, if we assume that at that time the poet 
was under thirty. Then the tone of restless discontent, the 
modest way in which the poet speaks of himself, the imitation 
of Pindar, all find their explanation ; and in Idyll vii the atti- 
tude assumed by Simichidas toward Aratus is precisely what 
we should expect of one who sees the folly of such actions on 
the part of a mature man, while he can say of himself that 
he loves his love ocrov etapos al<ye<} epavn. 

It would appear then that the assumption of an early stay 
in Cos on the part of Theocritus rests upon very slender 
foundations. That he ever was a student under Philetas 
there is nothing to prove. Indeed, the fact that Philetas is 
mentioned by name and not by pseudonym in Idyll vii is pos- 
sibly an indication that he died before the custom of using 
bucolic nicknames came into vogue. (Against this must be set 
the fact that Asclepiades does bear a pseudonym.) Further, 
the fact that the poet speaks with such apparent deference of 
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Philetas and Asclepiades by no means necessarily marks the 
reverence of a pupil for his former teachers. It may equally 
well be a half playful bit of self-depreciation quite natural in 
a new-comer, as though he would say : " I am something of 
a poet myself, though, of course, I don't pretend to vie with 
the great masters who have made this region famous in let- 
ters." The tone of playful banter is quite unmistakable, and 
the statements are not to be taken too seriously. Idyll vii is 
late, and does not prove the existence of a bucolic brotherhood 
or of a school of pseudo-bucolic poetry. On the other hand, 
it is most easily explained on the assumption that the poet, 
who had made his name by his pastorals, makes use of a 
modified and conventional form of pastoral in writing of his 
literary friendships. Even if we grant the more than ques- 
tionable identifications of the personages mentioned in 
Idyll vii, it has been shown that this does not necessitate the 
belief that Theocritus was ever in the east until he turned 
thither after his repulse by Hiero in 275-274. (Legrand 
argues similarly, but with a different purpose.) 

If all this is sound, we may rightly hold that Theocritus 
did not come under the influences of Alexandria until he had 
reached manhood ; by which time his poetic genius would 
have developed and taken shape, moulded by Sicilian, not by 
Alexandrian, surroundings. This is the important point, and 
this and nothing more the present paper seeks to establish ; — 
not that all or even most of the bucolic pieces were written 
before the poet left Sicily ; not that they are wholly free from 
bits of needless erudition, or from allusions to contemporary 
poets ; but that they preserve for us a poetic interpretation 
of a phase of real life, and that they owe their origin, not to 
literary theories and conventions or to the feasts of religious 
fiovicoXoi, but to the fact that the poet in his Sicilian home and 
in the neighboring regions of southern Italy had seen and loved 
the life of the herdsmen. This with genuine poetic feeling he 
had sought to interpret, so that even in the learned and artificial 
surroundings amid which he wrote, after he had taken up his 
residence in the eastern world, his pastorals preserve much of 
the fragrance of the hills and fields of his Sicilian home. 
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I have no desire to wage again the battle over the pastoral 
or to advocate the claims of that much-abused form of poetry, 
— nothing to say in defence of the vapid productions which 
are taken to represent the pastoral ; but, while all attempts to 
glorify the life of the French or English peasant and to por- 
tray in the form of a pastoral the happy days of an age 
of gold, or, still worse, to treat allegorically of contemporary 
events, may be patently lacking in poetic truth, while the 
court pastoral must be to us an absurdity, yet a genuine 
pastoral there is, based upon real life, — idealized, it is true, 
modified, adapted ; but none the less possessing its own beauty 
and its own truth. The type is not Lycidas " mit dem stin- 
kenden Fels " (v. Wilamowitz), not the revolting coarseness 
of Comatas and Lacon, — not the noble Daphnis ode, nor 
yet the idyllic picture which so charmed Sainte-Beuve : 

dAA* mro to, irtrpa toTS* atrofuu, dyxas (\<ov tv, 
avwo/w. fiaX icroplav, Tav SiiaAAv *s aAa. 

("Voila ce que j'appelle le Raphael dans Th^ocrite : trois 
lignes simples et l'horizon bleu qui couronne tout "), but 
rather the simple Idyll iv, with its " parfum champetre et 
comme l'odeur de bruyere qui court a travers les propos 
familiers et simples". 



